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seems clearer, ,and the sunshine freer, when it is 
gone. 

The red leaves drift and float, and waft away on 
a wandering breeze, and pile in the windings of 
the long sunny road; but they stfve back no rustle 
to' the tread of feet that pass down the old remem- 
bered way. Who is this shade that stalks tall 
and spectral through my fancy— who goes so si- 
lently, and never bends one glance aside, as he 
passes under the maple trees ? The sunshine and 
the'bright October day are gone, and blue mid- 
night wraps the:,world. The stars stand in their 
white clustered ranks, keeping watch above the 
lonely hills j the broad full moon shines down in- 
to the valley, and fills it with light, like a cup, to 
the very rim of the encircling mountain chain. 
One star lies softly on the brow of the black Dome, 
and the Fleides are tangled in the dark maple 
boughs, as I walk with Bessie down the long 
white road, and the tall dark shadow is at our 
side. The red light of his pipe burns up a mo- 
ment, and shows me the clear sharp lines of the 
pale face, its solemn strength and sweetness, and 
the deep blue silence of the eyes that look so far 
away. It he speaks, I do not hear it — he is al- 
ways a shadow, silent and unapproachable, and 
ts always passing away, with bis serene face white 
and calm, and never looks aside. He lingers 
longest of all the shadows that have faded — but 
he too is gone at last, and I stretch out no recall- 
ing hand. 

Two shades come hand in hand, and look at 
me with the same dark eyes, earnest and deep. 
The others vanish with the breath of the South 
wind, but they stay by my side, faithful through 
fancies and realities; and are of my world, wheth- 
er the green leaves rustle in the sun, or the snow 
lies on these hills. They sit beside me under the 
maples and watch the shadows of our summer 
glide away — Bessie with her grave brown eyes, 
and he, "the beloved," as Iris old Hebrew name 
has it, not in vain. This strange dream-pictures 
flash and waver; old faces and young; Nellie's 
' black eyes, with their wild gleam of tawny gold, 
going side by side with Blaine's fair baby-face, 
and her curls, woven of the July sunshine. Even 
one ominous black straw hat starts from the realm 
of shades, and at the voice that issues from its 
depths, tho train of shadows vanishes. Our min- 
strels, our artists, and our solitary critic, have 
passed away— pass with them,' priestess of the 
sciences, and trouble my dreams no more 1 . 

Have they gone, all my cherished shadows ? 
the summer has faded with them, and the brown 
autumn brings its memories with the falling, drift- 
ing leaves. Sweet memories of rest and calm, of 
happiness and peace, under the golden noondays, 
and the rosy dying sunsets, and tho silver silence 
of midnight stars; memories tender and bright; 
of beauty and harmony,] that, once known, are 
mine forever, and cannot be taken away. 

And so farewell, my dreams in the long sweet 
summer— my days too bright to keep I I have 
- seen the last, and I have come back to lite and 
reality;, with a sigh, and a smile that is sadder 
than a tear, for some of the shadows that I have 
watched pass by. 

MlNETTE. 
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BY AKTHUR POUGIN. 



Julian Romea is appointed director of Mad- 
rid's musical conservatory, and ^arbieri, a com- 
poser there, lately received from that city's artil- 
lery's garrison corps, an elegant baton, made of 
precious stuff, to recompenso his aid in their 
musical solemnity to honor their patron Saint. 



Translated from the Frenoh by Maboakki Cecilia 
, Clevelahd. 



HI. 



Behold Bellini at Naples, and notwithstanding 
the real sorrow which he lelt in being separated 
from his family for an indefinite time, the thought 
of fulfilling his vows, comforted him. Before his 
departure he had received from divers persons in 
Catena, recommendations to the Duke de Noja, 
Governor of the Conservatoire of San Sebastians 
(also called San Retro a Majella), of which the 
great artist called Nicholas Zingarelli was the ef- 
fective director. But his talent was his best re- 
commendation, and at the end of a brilliant ex- 
amination, he was received into this celebrated 
establishment. 

When Bellini entered the Conservatoire, Mer- 
cadante had scarcely left it, and had preluded to 
his future dramatic success by the composition of 
several cantatas, executed at San Carlos. His 
only school-fellows then, (if we except M. Carlo 
Conti, a distinguished musician, and the brothers 
Luigi and Frederico Ricci, the authors, so happi- 
ly inspired of Crispino e la Comare), were some 
young artists who have never emerged from ob- 
scurity, such as Anselmo Dezio, Gianni, Tonetti, 
Ferugini, Marras, and others. 

At first his studies progressed without showing 
any special or determined vocation; he studied 
vocal music, and instrumental, without drawing 
any particular attention upon himself, and with- 
out elevating, as might have been expected, his 
personality from the mass of the young pupils at 
the Conservatoire. It is only from the moment 
that he attempted composition that bis first suc- 
cess is dated. He passed two years under the di- 
rection of Tritto, who made him go through a 
complete course of counterpoint, after which he 
passed into the class of Zingarelli. 

From this time, he worked with veritable ardor. 
Already, at the close of a concours, he found him- 
self accorded the title of maestrino, a dignity re- 
served for the most studious pupils of the Conser- 
vatoire, and which corresponds to what we call in 
France repeliteur; those who are honored with it, 
give three times a week a lesson to those less ad- 
vanced than themselves. A little later, he was 
promoted to the rank of primo maestrino, a situ- 
ation purely honorary, which consists in over- 
looking the studies of the scholars, the lessons 
given by the simple maestrino, and to exercise 
over all a kind of moral, familiar, and affectionate 
authority. 

For the rest, by the effect of his frank nature, 
expansive and ultra-sensitive, by the gentleness 
and amenity of his character, by the exquisite 
distinction of his manners^ Bellini drew upon 
himself the>flection, esteem "and sympathy of all; 
professors and pupils felt themselves drawn to- 
wards him; and Zingarelli, at this time almost 
seventy years old, expressed for the young maes- 
trino.o, tenderness quasi-paternal. The latest in- 
formation gathered upon this matter by tho law- 
yer-Cicconetti authorizes us to affirm that there 
was absolutely no foundation for the pretended 
severity exercised by Zingarelli upon Bellini, and 
that on the contrary he always treated him in a 
manner like a son. 

One must believe, however, that, either the ge- 
nius of Bellini, plunged ami almost lost in reveries 



and contemplation, remained restive to the in- 
structions that he received, or that the standard 
of learning, at present so low, had began to de- 
cline considerably at that time in the Conserva- 
toire, for Bellini was never a learned musician-^ 
far lrom that I although in addition to the lessons 
of Tritto and Zingarelli, he had also studied coun- 
terpoint with Raimondi and Carlo Conti. His 
best study would certainly have been the ono 
which he undertook, in imitation of Rossini, and 
which consisted in putting in score the quartettes 
of Hayden and Mozart, a truly laborious work, if 
we only consider the purely mechanical part, but 
which gives to the attentive scholar an opportu- 
nity of observing the beauties of style and compo- 
sition, and the admirable accuracy of the great 
masters. Unfortunately Bellini had not the cour- 
age to accomplish the task he had imposed upon 
himself, and abandoned it when scarcely com- 
menced. In reality that which constituted the 
best part ol his musical education was the reading 
of the works of Hayden and Mozart, of Duraute 
and Jomelli, above all those of Pergolsse, for 
which he unreservedly expressed his admiration, 
and with whom his heart sympathized com- 
pletely. 

Nevertheless he composed considerably; and 
already sent to his family several essays, among 
which was a mass that was executed at Catena in 
the church of 8t. Francois d' Assise, on the occa- 
sion of the tute of the Emperor ol Austria. Soou 
after he composed several pieces of instrumental 
music, as many as fifteen overtures or sympho- 
nies (!) three masses d grand orckeslre, a Dixit 
Dominies, a Tanlvm ergo, a Magnificat, litanies, 
etc. 

De La Fage, that erudite and competent critic, 
has taken the pams to examine some of Bellini's 
orchestral pieces; here is what he says in the no- 
tice which he has written of the composer; all 
who have doubted the ability of Bellini, in orches- 
tration and instrumentation, will easily believe 
his word: 

" I have had the opportunity to examine two or 
three of these pieces : they are not even of a pass- 
able mediocrity. Everything favors the belief 
that Bellini was aware that this style did not suit 
him; for, iu many of his operas, he has put him- 
self quite at his ease in this respect by entirely 
dispensing with any thing like an overture. He 
had an excuse for this proceeding, certainly con- 
venient, in the indulgence of the public, which 
did not exact it of him, and the unfortunate at- 
tempt in the overture to Norma, where be pre- 
sents tho spectacle of a feeble child consuming it- 
self In futile efforts to reach a point, which, 
placed beyond its reach, seems to recede each 
timo that the child approaches it." 
To be continued. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



La France Musical* gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion of anew theatre at Florence, called "11 Tea- 
tro Rossini " which is also styled " Royal " to give 
it eclat with Victor Emanuel's court followers, by 
performance of " LaCencrentola " and " 11 Diavolo 
Zeppo" for ballet sauce or desert. Urauia Feralde 
a very beautiful person, gave Cinderella personal, 
vocal, and dramatic attraction notwithstanding she 
then appeared in opera for the first time. Her 
great success there and splendid contralto voice 
encourage great hopes for a still more brilliant fu- 
ture, in grand tragic rotes many thousand times 
more difficult Tho rondo finale gained her im- 
mense honors. 

A worthy successor to Gardoni aiid Giuglini 



